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1956 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations met on December 
28 in the Concord Room of the Mayflower Hotel at the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in Washington, D, ©, Chairman George K. Brady 
(Department of English, University of Kentucky) submitted to the group for anal- 
ysis and criticism a syllabus for a two-hour course in Oriental humanities which 
he prepared for the University of Kentucky. Professor Urady provided the group 
with outlines of the first two lectures on the tanka and the haiku (these wore 
included in the last issue of LE&W), mineographe! selections of poctry, and sots 
of cards printed with a single haiku on each card. This last device he uses to 
concentrate the student's attention on a single poem. 

The problen of what kind of curso is most suitable for an introduc tory 
program dominated the discussion. Brady's course includes, bosides literature, 
from the fine arts and though called “Aspects of. Oriontal Culture" is 
focussed largely on Japan, the area of his interests and also the area in which 
he feels he is nost qualified. No objections were raised to the broad title 
for encouraging student and administrative interest and the narrower scope of 
the actual course. Objections wore raised te any sweeping "Great Books" course 
which includes both the Near and Far East, but items countered that such 
courses wore often the only ones possible ani that it was bettor to have some 
kind of course am open up the ficld than to wait for an ideal arrangenonte 

The presence of Yanagiwa, Warks and Stempel, who have taught or worked 
with the Japanese language, icd to a ciscussim of the approach to teaching 
haiku. If this fom is hdd up to Western studonts as a highly aesthetic, highly 
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concentrated literary type, a contradiction is encountered when the large output 
of haiku is mentioned and such unusual (to a Westerner) customs as composing 
verse during card games. ‘he student is also likely to find statement< such as 
Chanberlain's about the lack of profuncity of Japanese verse. This led to a 
discussion of critical terminology and standards. It was held that cxhaustive 
explication of several poems, possibly with the aid of tape recordings in the 
original language, would partly offset the student's taking the values of the 
poeus.on faith alone. Tho Conference agreed emphatically that no "survey" of 
Asian literature or any part of it was desirable if it provented the taking up 
of several works in considerable dctail, that "boring a holo" was better than 
"scratching the surface." 

Summer institutes in Oricntal studies wore proposed to train European 
language teachers interested in givin; courses in Asian literature and specia- 
lists in Asian languayes who find thenselves giving comparative literature 
courses or courses including Asian areas outside their training. I+ was empha- 
sized that a.Japanose. specialist uay find it no easier to include Indic material 
than a specialist in a buropean lanjmage. 

Professor urady reported that the University of kentucky had felt the 
need for such a course as his but would not start by hiring a specialist. Ken- 
tucky gave hin tine off to prepare the course. The situation there can be sunned 
up as follows: (1) the University recognized the need and was willing to make 
some budgetary concessions; (2) an “onthusiastic arateur" who is an experienced 
teacher was ‘willing to prepare the course; and (3) he could draw cnough students 
to keep it going. The fact that a teacher is not trained in Oricntal languages 
will always invite polite suspicion, but a university is not yoing to hire an 
Orientalist without a market for hin. Professor Brady cxpressed doubt that any- 
one would want to take over the course if he retired. Hore, it vould seen, 
might be an opportunity to bring in a person trainod in an Asian language but 
also qualificd in English. Such persons are few but there are some. The advan- 
tage of having the course pioneered by a full professor with sufficient mana to 
got it through the faculty and to fill the classroorn is considerable, but the 
course once cstablished could be Wikeh over by, an Oricntalist on the instructor 
or assistant professor level. 

The Conference ad}ourned with the of Alfred H. Marks (all 
State Toachers Collec) te the progran committee (through 1959). John B. Foster 
(English Dopartnent, Mankato State Teachers College) will chair the 1957 mecting 
(Septenber 9, at Madison, Wisconsin). 
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GENERAL 
Raynond Queneau, ced. Histoire Jcs tures. I, 
oricntales ct orales. (Encyclopedic de I). Paris aris: NRF 195 


Contains bricf individual accounts of the literatures of Burna, Canbodia 9 
Indonesia (including lialaya), Laos, Thailand and Victnan with bibliographics. 
Tran-Van-Tung. Poésics d'Extrome Oriont. Paris: Grasset, 195. 

Contains a fairly lon; section on Vietnanese poctry with translations into 
French. Also has shorter scctions which treat Cambodian and Laotian poctry. 


Maunj;; Htin Aung. JBurnese Drama. 4 Study, with Translations of Burnese 
Plays. London: Oxford University tress, 1937 (repre 

& very useful study of Durnese draia together with translations in full of 

four plays and translated extracts fron “another cight. This forms part of 

Htin Aung's doctoral dissertation and is the only work on the subject in a 

Western lanmuace. 

U Pok Ni. corare £ Zat (in Example of Popular Burnese Drama in the XIX 
vol Introduction and Translation by Hla re. London: 
UZAC 1952. 


Complete and readable. translation with introductory study of popular Burnese 


drana and commentary on U «ok Ni and his play. Volune II, Co.zentary by Hla 
sc, is in the press. 


THAILAND 

v. Schweiscuth. Etude sur la littérature Sianoise. «aris: Imprincric 
Nationale, 1951. 

This is by far the most thorough study of Thai literature in a Western lan- 

guage and is indispensable as an historical survey. Included is an excellent 

bibliography, undoubtedly the best available on literary works in Thai. 

ashya Anwian Rajachon. Thai Literature and Svasdi Raksa. Thailand Culture 
Serics No. 3. Uanykok: National Culture Institute, 1953. 

4& brief discussion of ten sijmificant wks of Thai Litora ture P followed by 

a prose translation of Swasdi Kaksa » 2 19th century poem by Sunthorn Bhu, 

well-known Thai poct. 

Swani Satyananda vuri & Charocn Sarahiran. The Ranakirti (Ramakicn), or Tho 
Thai Version of the Ramayana. Uangkok: Dharnashrana, Birla Oriental 
Series, 199. 

A prose translation into English of part of the Thai version of the Indic 

epic Ranayana. 

Pron a » tr. lagic Lotus, a Romantic Fantasy. Langkok: Chatra Books, 
1949. 

English adaptation of .sra Law, a 15th century Thai classic, and the only con- 

plete translation of a Thai classic into English. 

Sunthorn bhu. The Story of shra dbhai liani. Translated by +rom Chaya. bang- 
kok: Chatra Looks, 1952. 

This is a prose rendition of Bhu's classic Thai poom.of the last century. 

Though in prose rather than in poctic forn, it is one of the fow casily 

available translations of modern Thai literature in En: lish, 
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CAMBODIA 
Coedes, George. "Littérature cambodgicnne." In S. Lévi, ed., Indochine. 
Paris, 1931. Vol. I, pp. 150-92. 
A brief historical sketch of Cambodian literature with extensive bibli- 
ography. 
-Phal. The Concubine. Translated from the French by E. 
Weisrmller. New York: Random House, 1942. 
A novel revolving about the life of a Eurasian Cambodian princess. The 
author's real name is Pierrette Guesda, herself a Eurasian Cambodian. 


Lios 
Thao Phouvong. Initiation & la Littérature Laotienne. Publications de 
l'Ecole frangaise d'ixtrome Oricnt. Hanoi, 
This is a uscful sketch of Laotian litcrature and the only Western language 
work on the subject in recent years. It docs not have a bibliography, but 
some items are found in the footnotes. 


VIETNAI 
George Cordicr. "Littérature annamitc." In G. Maspéro, ed., Un empire 
colonial frangais, l'Indochine. Yaris, 1929. Vol. I, pp. 309-10. 
Brief sketch of Victnamese literature. His three volume Etude sur la 
littérature annamite, a basic work in the ficld of Victnanese literary 
study, appeared from 1933 to 190. 
Maurice G, Dufresne. "Littérature annamite." In S. Lévi, ed., Indochine. 
Paris, 1931. Vol. I, pp. 157-79. 
A good outline of Victnamese literature arranged according to literary 
types with a discussion of Kin-Van-Kicu, the national poom of Vitenam, Has 
a bibliography. 


WALAYA 
R. 0. Winstedt. "A History of lialay Literature." Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society lialayan Branch, Vol. 17, no. 3 (1940), 1-23. 
By far the most important history of lialay literature in English. Winstedt 
surveys the literature through Abdullah bin Abdulkadir liunshi (1796-185)). 
The later phases of lualay literature are treated by Hadji Zainal-Abidin bin 
Ahmad, now head of the Department of lialay Studics at the University of 
lialaya. The period from 1940 on still awaits its commentators. 
Ahmad liurad bin Nasruddin. Life at the oint of a Sword. Translated by 
Judith Rosenberg « edited by John fi, Echols. Kuala Lumpur: The Khee 
Meng «ress, 1956. 
Translation of a prize-winning postwar lialay novel, it is representative of 
the writing now being published in Mialaya. The story is based on an epi- 
sode from the Japanese occupation. 


INDONESIA 
John li, Echols, cd. & comp. Indonesian Writing in Translation. Ithaca, 
New York: liodern Indonesia *roject, Southeast Asia ‘rogram, Depart- 
nent of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 1956. 
An anthology in MInglish translation of twenty-seven sclections of Indonesian 
prose and poctry since 1930 with an introductory sketch of modern Indonesian 


literature and short biographics of the writers. 
18, Ahmed Ali, ced. ‘The Flaning Barth. from Indonesia. Karachi: Fricnds 
of the Indonesian Ncpublic Socicty, 19ly. 
Translations of twenty-nine contemporary Indonesian pocms with a brief in- 
troduction te the collection by the cditor. 


PHILIVVINES 
19. Philippines (Republic). Bureau of rublic Schools. wvhilippine rrose and 
vooctry. lanila: Gureau of vrinting, 1948-51. 4 vols. 
This is a very useful compilation of shilippine writing prupared for the 
use of chilippinc sccondary schools. Has bio-bibliographics. 
20. T. D. Agcaoili, ed. shilippine Writinz: in Anthology. With an introduction 
by Bai th L. and Edilberto Ky Ticupo. Tanila: go «ublishing 
House, 1953. 
A good anthology of vhilippine writings with bio-bibliographics. The 
Ticmpos have provided a very uscful introduction. 
Another notable anthology which has recently appeared is: . 
liaxino Ranos & Florentino L. Valeros, cds. Harvest: An Anthology 
of Filipino Writing in English. ianila: E. F. David, 1953. 
21. Katha: &n Anthology of vhilippine Writing in English, I. Manila: vhilippine 
. Writers Association, 1955-. 
Intended to be an annual publication, it is cdited by J. C. Tuvers with the 
assistance of T. D. Agcaoili and othors. 
22. José Rizal. Tho Social Cancer. A complete English version of Noli lie Tan- 
gere from the Spanish of José Rizal by Charles E. Derbyshire. 2nd od., 
rov. lianila: ihilippine Education Co., 1956. 
An important novel in 19th ccntury shilippine literature and generally con- 
sidered one of the outstanding .zhilippine novels of all tinc. 
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NOTES & NEW 


4 Confercnce on a Manubl for an Islanic Civilization course was held 
at the University of Chicaro, larch 6-9, Chaired by G. E. von Gruncbaum and 
supported by the Rockefcller Foundation, the nceting focused ‘the experience of 
scholars and teachcrs on the cxtensive aids in preparation at Chicago for its 
course in Islamic Civilization with thc vicw to making these aids of gencral use, 
The deleyates were Arthur Jeffery (Columbia), liyron B, Snith (Islamic Archives), 
Richard Ettinghausen (Freer Gallery), liarschal Rothe (liiddle East Institute), 

T. Cuylor Young (irinccton), G. L. Anderson (Now York University), W. J. Fischol 
(California at Berkcley), wolf Leslau (California at Los Angeles), G. Uakdiei 

(liichigan), and Frederick V. Winnctt (Toronto). Various maibers of the Oriental 
languages, history and anthropology departnents of the University of Chicago also 


participated. The course in Islamic civilization at Chicago, now in its first 
year, is one of three "area" courses (Indic and Chinese arc the othars) designed 
for undergraduates as a comprehensive introduction to a non-Western civiliza- 
tion, courses not planned as prerequisites to nore specialized studies, but 
aimed at broadening the general libcral education of the ordinary student. The 
Conference, in a two-day scssion, discussed the program under the broad headings 
of "The Concept of a Civilization Course," "Aspects of Islamic Civilization to 
be brought Out," "Treatment of Liodern and licdicval scriods," and "Relation of 
the Course and hanual to the Rest of a Colleg srogran." 

A varicty of practical and theoretical matters cmerged during the Con- 
ference. The group was impressed with the scope and depth of the course and 
with the extensive mincogravhed material alrcady available as the prelininary 
draft of the manual. This has bem largely the work of liarshall G. S. Hodgson, 
who is also conducting the course in the Collec progran. It was gencrally 
agreed that the need for the maual ws great and that even a well-stocked li- 
brary of books in English on Islaiic studics was not adequate. «sroblas dis- 
cussed included: (1) Could such a manual, if propared carefully with elaborate 
bibliographical references, enable a non-Islamist (perhaps a mn trained in 
nedicval history) to Jive such a course at an institution with no Islauic 
studies department? The group thought this would be possible, especially if 
the person had tine off for taking background courses clsewhere; (2) How much 
nedioval and how much modern material should be included, and how can one pre=- 
vent the modern period from being largely political? A considcrable amount of 
"hijh" culture was deemed desirable (sone uabers dissenting) and the or,aniza- 
tion of the course in such a fashion that the modern watcrial was interpreted 
in the light of the carlicr ,criod ws felt to bo a protecctim ayainst the 
course becoming ucrely political science; (3) How should literary and artistic 
naterial be handled? The group felt that a thorough explication of a few sclect 
literary works v2s more valuable than an historical sketch, am that this should 
be integrated chronologically. art and architecture scemed more of a problen: 
one solution ws to bring in a guest expert; (4) How difficult can this course 
be and still not swamp the student? ‘the .roup fclt that the course was pitched 
on a high level, but Hodgson reported no nore difficulties than usual on the 
part of the students after an initial period of bewildcrnent; (5) The group 
folt that the biannual would be uscful for teachers in other areas who night wish 
to use part of it, especially in .cdicval iistory, sociology and comparative 
litera ture. 

The preliminary outline of the Manual, now in mimeographed forn, is as 
follows: I, Elements in the Background (before ca. 700A.D.): A. Prel 
introduction to Islam as such (essential beliefs, distribution of lioslems, etc.), 
transliteration, on the hijra era, bibliography. B. Pre-Islamic World. C. Ear- 
liest Islamic community (from iéuhamnmad through Walfd I ), IL. The Classical Ab- 
basid Civijization (cas 700-1000): A. Chronology. B. The Sunni social and in- 
tellectual order ("the boldness of the aim of replacing a Semi-Pagan conglon- 
eration with a prophetically integrated social life"; rise of Shf'ism, figh, the 
umma, ‘iln, etc.). (C. Adab and Society, including the arts and their social role. 
D. The Falasifa. E. Arab literature, including material on the language and on 
the Bedouin poetic tradition. F. Piety (the Koran, Manicheanism, Isma'f1f piety, 
aseeticism and mysticism in Christianity and Islan). III. Eetablishnent of the 
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International Islamic Civilization (ca. 1000-1300): A. Chronology. B. Formation 
and survival of the international cociety (political multiplicity, trade with East 
and West, social patterns, Christian and Mongol dominance, etc.). C. Mature 
learning (science md philosophy). D. Sufism. E. Persian literature and the rise 
of the Iranophone cultural tradition. F. Relations with the Western middle ages 
(especially intellectual). IV. The Post-Monzol Period’ (ca. 1300-1500): A. Chro- 
nology. DB, Fixation of the Sunni tradition (including the encyclopedists ad Ibn 
Khaldun, and ornateness and floridity as a’problem in the Islamic literatures; the 
rise of Turkish, Urdu and Malay literatures ). C. The Visual Arts, especially 
architecture. V. The Age of the Three ires (ca. 1500-1800). A.*Chronology. B. 
Stabilization of po cal: wor including Mogul India and Islam in 
China). C. The Central Empires, their’ relative cultural self-sufficiency (includ- 
ing resistance to Western socio-intellectual developments after 1600). VI. The 
Islamic Peoples and the West (ca. 1800-1950). A. Chronology. B. Impact of the 
modern West in the 19th century (including military, economic, and socio-intel- 
lectual penetration, reformers fron within [the Wahhabis], the breakdown of the 
European hegemony in the 20th century). C. Islamic nationalism in North India. D. 
Westernization in Turkey. E. Revival af classical Arabic among the eastern Arabs 
("the question of 'ammi or fush&: the choice of the harder language and the safer 
tradition"). Fe The building of the 20th century ("the fait accompli of Westerni- 
zation in political and commercial structure, in educated expectations, and in 
mass hopes"; "the common opportunities and com.on dilemmas of Westerners and non- 
Westerners after the great Western transformation "), 

A considerable number’ of translated texts are already in the hands of the 
students in mimeographed form. 


Summer workshops and courses in Asian studies: GROOKLYN COLLEGE: courses 
in history and education; June 2y—July 30. CALIFORNIA (DERKGLEY): “Asia in the 
Curriculum" Conference June 2l-28; courses in history, art, systems of writing, 
Chinese poetry in translation June 17-July 27. DUKE: Emphasis on India and Japan; 
courses in civilization and politics, July 19-Aug. 2. UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: 
Summer program, general introductory course on Eastern Asia, June lo-July 20. 
KANSAS: Courses on modern times in China, Japan and Southeast Asia, June 10-Aug. h. 
WICHIGAN: Courses in history, politics, anthropology, Far Eastern languages and 


- Titerature, June 2h-Aug. 3. OHIO STATE: Courses in political science, sociology, 


geography, government, June lS-uge 30. STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW PALTZ, NEW 
YORK: Interdivisional seminar in teaching about Asia, Uge 9. 2 
Summer program in China and Japan: cultural pattems, geography,-history, Japanese 
language (elementary), July l-Aug. 9. UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute program for teachers; courses in modern Chinese and Japanese 
history, economics, geography, intensive Chinese language and elementary Japanese, 
June 2-Aug. 22. BRANDEIS: Institute in Near Eastern archaeology; courses in Bib- 
lical Palestine, archaeology and the origins of Western civilization, Bible and 
Middle East archaeology, June 2—Aug. 2; advanced seminar in Hebrew linguistics, 
July 2-Aug. 2. 


Third Annual Round Table Conference on Chinese-American Cultural 
Relations, sponsored by the University of haryland and the China Institute in 
Anerica, met May 31 at the University of liaryland, College Park. ‘The general 
theme of the Conference was "A New Approach to Inter-Oultural Relations be- 
tween the United States and China." Work sessions were held on "Revitalizing 
the Teaching of Chinese Culture in American Schools" (Chairman: Arthur W. 
Hummel); "Propagating and Preserving the Chinese Cultural Heritage" (Chairman: 
Spencer Miller); and "Training of Chinese Leadership" (Chairman: Chih Ming). 

A. E. Zucker served as chairman of the general session where papers were read 
by David N. Rowe and John F, Welby on "The Future of Traditional Chinese Cul- 
ture" and on "Converging Frontiers of Chinese-American Cultures" by John C, H, 
Wu. Reference material prepared by the Conference includes A Survey of Chinese 
Studies in American Colleges and Universities and A Basic Bibliography on China 


for the Use of American Teachers. wii 


The 
ons 


A selected list of books and articles on Oriental literature appears in. 
the annual bibliography (now international in scope) of language and literature 
compiled by Paul A. Brown (Temple University) in PMLA: Publications of the 
Modern Language Association. This year's issue contains over 260 pages of 
material in eight Western languages. The Oriental section contains 265 items 
selected as of possible interest to non-specialists. It includes Near and 
Middle Eastern-material. A comprehensive bibliography of Far Eastern (including 
Indic) material, now compiled by Howard P. Linton (Columbia), continues to ap- 
pear in Journal of Asian Studies (formerly Far Eastern Quarterly). Periodical 
material on the Near and Middle East is listed in Micdle East Journal, compiled 
by Sidney S. Glazer. Richard Hartman's Orientalistische Literaturzei (Ber- 
lin: Akademie-Verlag), A. A. Kampman's Bibliotheca te iden: Brill), 
and luzac's Oriental List (London: Luzac) complete the list of bibliographical 
aids appearing periodically. é 


“American Institutions and Organizations Interested in Asia" is the 

title of a valuable reference work just compiled by the Conference on Asian 
Affairs. Some 600 programs and organizations are listed (Taplinger Publishing 
Co., $7250). Courses Rela to Southeast Asia in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1955-1956 by barbara 5. Dohrenwend is Data Paper No. 24 of the South- 
east Asia Program at Cornell (Department cf Far Eastern Studies, Corneil, $1.00). 
The National Interest and Foreign Languages, a Discussion Guide and Work Paper 
by William Riley. Parker for S. National Commission for UNESCO 
Department of State Pub. 6389, Goverhment Printing Office, $0.65) is loaded 
with ammunition for anyone trying to push foreign language training (Oriental 

or nearer home) in the schools from.the elementary to the graduate level. Sug- 
gestion: leave a copy on your high school principal's desk. Thee three items 
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Department, New York University). Associates: John D. Yohannan (English 
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EDITORIAL 
College Presidents Please Note 


A sudden crisis in which it became necessary for the United States to 
communicate with the 33,000,000 speakers of Telegu in South India would pre- 
sumably result in the immediate elevation of Professor Leigh Lisker of the | 
University of Pennsylvania to the rank of Brigadier-General, the usual rank 
for civilians who become abruptly important to the national interest. Pro- 
fessor Lisker is apparently the only person in United States academic circles 
with teaching competence in Telesu. A similar crisis in the Bengali area— 
Bengali is the ninth most widely spoken language in the world--would find the 
nation in a better position: to communicate with 67,000,000 Bengalis we have 
Ernest Bender (Pennsylvania), Charles A. Ferguson (Harvard), Haridas Chaudhuri 
(College of the Pacific), and S. K. Majumdar (Columbia), or 16,750,000 Ben- 
galis per man. 

These statistics (though not the implications!) are drawn from The World's 

guages compiled by William R, Parker.#* This bulletin lists the languages of 
the world and the American institutions offering instruction in them or having 
staff members competent in them as of 1956-57. Readers will be quick to point 
out that Professor Parker's figures mve been vigorously misused above. lost 
educated Indians speak English, and there is certainly a small number of speci- 
alists in other Indic languazes or in fields unrelated to language study who 
could speak or read Bengali or Telezu if called upon to do so. Also there are 
many more linguists who could be quickly retooled for these languages. But 
there is cold comfort in this. Any sudden demand for speakers would see the 
few experts doing primary research with one hand and teaching with the other, 
without, in many cases, adequate teaching materials. Javanese, with 41,000,000 
speakers, seems not to be taught in any American university and no one is 
listed as having competence in Professor Parker's report. This is true also of 


% FL Bulletin No. 50, August 1956, issued by the Staff of the Foreign Language 
Program of the liodern Language Association. Professor Parker would like addi- 
tions and corrections to this bulletin addressed to him at Indiana University, 
Bloomin;ton, Indiana. 


Bihari (35,000,000), Marathi (28,000,000), Gujerati (20,000,000), and Kanarese 
(15,000,000). Some 72 per cont of the world's population speak natively a lan- 
e not usually taught in American collesies and universities. 

oe ea of the United States seems traditionally uninterested in this 
problem (as compared with, say, the government of Czechoslovakia, which has en- 
couraged a first-rate Oriental institute for years). The work of the founda- 
tions in this area is worthy only of the highest praise. But the real future 
of Oriental studies in the United States rests with colleges and universities 
not now offering courses in Oriental languases who are willing to do some bud- 
getary conniving to include them in the national interest and for the advance- 
ment of learning. 


NOTES AND NEWS (continued) 
will be noted more fully in a later issue, 


"Asia and the West: Time for eh was the topic of the Ninth 
Annual Forum of Barnard College, Columbia University, held February 16, Santha 
Rama Rau, writer, spoke on "The Asian View," Barbara Ward, Foreign Affairs Edi- 
tor of The Economist, on "The Western View," and Grayson Kirk, President of 

Columbia University, on "What the United States Can Do to Improve Understanding 
Between Asia and the West." liillicent C, licIntosh, President of Barnard, pre- 


sided. The treeeodin gs have been printed and are available ($0.25) from the 
Forum office, West 120 Street, New York 27. 


Progress Report? "lieet liiss Subways: Barbara Boosin. School teacher-- 
teaches second grade. Will tour Europe during summer vacation. Likes dancing, 
theater, foreign films, exotic foods, roller skating. Plays piano. Interested 
in Oriental culture." [Caption on placard in New York subways. ] 


Pro-xe ss Report: a state teachers colleze currently seeking a professor 
of comparative literature for its humanities program specifies "some training 
in a non-Western languaze." a 
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"East hieets West" was the theme of a Festival of Arts held March 25 at the 
University of Oregon. A highlight of the festival was a Chinese Imperial Jade 
Pagoda, nine feet tall, built by command of the Emperor K'ang Hsi in 1709 as a 
votive offering for his newly born crandson. It is the largest example of a 
pagoda of this kind in existence and was recently presented to the University by 
an anonymous donor. Other exhibits included: secret relics of Japanese Christian 
art particularly of the period when Christianity was prohibited by the Tokucava 
Shogunate; Japanese ink-painting ami callicraphy; contemporary Japanese pil 
painting and sculpture; and the art of the Japanese arden. Films, concerts, 
dances and dramatic productions were presented. 


Chao Tze-chiang, poet and former associate professor of English in Chinese 
universities, has translated into English the poems of Tu Fu, considered by m 
to be the greatest Chinese poet. They are separately published in Nine (London), 
Vol. IV, No. 3, in Twenticth Century (Melbourne), Vol. X, No. 4, and in Tho Edgo 
(Miclbournc), Vol. I, No. 1. The translations are apponded with a short biography 
of Tu Fu, textual notes, and an analysis of the historical background, tonal 
structure and rhythm of the poas. 


JOURNALS 


FRANCE-ASIE devotes a triple number (125-126-127, Oct.—Dec. 1956) to "Pré- 
sence de la France en Asie." With a preface, by Georges Duhamel and an introduc- 
tion by René de Berval, the issue contains a varicty of articles on French re- 
lations with Cambodia, China, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, India, and Thailand. One 
unusual article is "Le Roi Rama VI at le théatre frangais" by J. Kasom Sibun- 
ruang of Chulalongkorn University. A new feature is a bibliography of recent 
books and articles. 

"Anatolian Trilogy" by Robert Devorcux in Books Abroad (XXXI [1957], 126- 
130) surveys the work of a2 young and pessimistic chronicler of Turkish village 
life, Mahmut Makal, whose books have become a cause célébre in Turkcy and abroad. 

D. M. Lang, "'Wisdomand Lics': Variaticns on a Gcorjian Literary Thome ," 


sky, "Pir-i Baha's '‘liongol' Ode," Bulictin of the School of Oricntal and African 
Studies, XVIII, 1956, 261-278 4. Papadopoulo, "Un Gcrivain Cgypticn? Yehia 
Hakki,™ Revue du Caire, XIX, 1956, 93-9). Enrys Pcters, "A lislin Passion Play," 
Atlantic, CXCVIIT (Oct.), IV, 1956, 176-180. S. B, Samadi, "Literary and Scicn-. 
tific Development and the Growth of Rationalism in the Time of al-lianm," Islanic 
uarterly, XXX, 1956, 77-9, 309-329. R. Bayly Winder, "Arabic and Islanic 

tudics in the United States," liiddle East Forun, XXXI (Junc), 1956, 19-22, 32- 
3h. ‘ 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Stucics, XVIII, 1956, 436-118." i 
John Lacdonald, "Joseph in the Qur'ih and iiuslin Commcntary, a Comparative Study," 
Muslin World, XLVI, 1956, 113-131, 207-224. Kourken lickhitarian, "A Quer ter Cen- 
tury of Arncnian Literature Abroad," Books Abroad, XXX, 1956, 373-382. ‘V. .ldinor- 


REVIEW 


Donald Keene, oditor. ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE, FROu THS EARLIEST ERA 
70 THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY. low York: Grove Press, 1955, h22pp. 96.505 


Donald Keene, editor. MODERN JAPANESE LITERATURE. New York: Grove Press, 1956, 
LhOppe $4.75. 


Together these volumes form the nost satisfying anthology of the litera- 
ture of any Asian country, It thus becomes easier for the general reader +o 
enjoy and appreciate Japanese litcratwre than it is even to familiarize hi-self 
with the great literatures of China and of India, for which nothing like tis 
representative collection exists-—.,ith respoct either to scope or to readabil- 
ity. This is partly an acknowledgient of the immediate appeal which nost 
genres of Japanese writing have for the Westerner, once the difficulty of trans- 
lation is overcone; partly it is a tribute to Professor Keene's organizaticnal 
ability as woll as to the skill and taste of his corps of translators, which in- 
cludes hinself. 

The immediacy of appeal may have sone connection with the postwar fad 
for things Japanese. However, as one whose ficld is Chinese literature and who 
has lived in both China and Japan, the reviewer confesses that he usually re- 
sponds more quickly to translations from the Japanese, at least in the prose 
forms, despite a fceling of (reater intellectual and philosophical weijht on the 
Chinese side. Even this qualification applies only to the pre-mocern periods. 
In the last seventy years dozens of Japanese writers have produced works which 
take their place in the mainstream of world literature--that is, works which a 
reader anywhere in the world can enter into psychologically, intellectually, 
and aesthetitally. On the other hand I doubt that even Lu Hsun in translation 
fully engages the multilevel response of readers who have no specialized know- 
ledge of the Chinese anc their problems. 

When Lin Yutang compiled The Wisdon of China and India, he had to content 
hinself for the most part with English versions already published; all that was 
new he produced himself. Thanks to UNESCO support Professor Keene has been in 
a position to decide what should be translated amd then seek especially quali- 
fied persons to undertake it. He has chosen well from established renderings, 
some Of which appear over august nares such as Chanberlain, Sansom, and oftenest 
of all Waley; but the majority of the translations in his antholosy have never 
been printed before, and many of these were conmissioned especially for this 
project. The list of contributors is largely-a roster of the younger men in . 
Japanese studies today, and it is a brilliant one. 

It would be hard to sinsle out any part of the two volumes for special 
praise, because they are readaile, interesting, and reliable from one end to 
the other. It is worth pointing out, however, as Professor Keene himself does 
in one of his two adnirable introductions, that a unique feature is the inclu- 
sion of a ood deal of "Chinese" poetry written by Japanese--that is, poems 
written entirely in Chinese characters and in Chinese verse-forns. In subject 
natter, in density, and in eneral effect these are very different from the 
frajjile, inpromptu-like waka, haikai, and other purely Japanese poetic forns. 
Until recent tines, hovever, "Chinese" verse was the nost highbrow literary 
vehicle for Japanese centleren, corresponding somewhat te the Latin verse of 
European scholars. Little if any of it has been translated before, and if the 


. 
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originals cannot rank with indigenous Chinese poetry, the numerous fine trans- 
lations of Burton Watson reveal that the Jenre is well worth attention. Yana- 
gawa Seigan (1769-1858) never would or could have put into haikai his attack 
on the Shogunate: 


You, whose ancestors in the nihty days 

Roared at the skies and swept across the earth, 

Stand now helpless to drive off wran ling foreijners— 
How empty your title, "Queller of Uarbarians"! 


Long prose works, as in 10st anthologies, have had to be subjected to 
excerpting or clse onitted; with this reservation it can be said that little 
has been left out of the first volune that could effectively have been included, 
As for the prolific modern period, it is inevitable that space and other prob- 
lens should result in some disa,,ointing omissions. A few quite noteworthy 
writers are not represented at all, and some of the major ones are perhaps 
nisrepresented by minor works. Of Natsume Sdseki we get a glimpse only of his 
nost popular, but hardly his ost charactcristic, novel. Still, it is ood to 
have the first chapter of Botchean in Lr, Watson's new and superior translation. 
It is more reasonable to represent Sdseki's equally illustrious contemporary 
WOri Ogai by The Wild Goose, and here we can only re,ret that space could not 
be allotted to the whole of Watson's unpublished abridzed version, since the 
original itself is quite short. (It is perhaps discrininatory to mention Wat- 
son's narie nore than once, the contributions of many others being equally 
praiseworthy; but his anbidexterity: in Chinese and Japanese su,ests that we 
nay have here the Arthur Waley of the future.) 

Professor Keene's project has coincided with, and may be partly respon- 
sible for, a surge of publication of Japanese literature (uostly fiction) in 
English. Theodore de Bary has given us Saikaku's Five Wonen Who Loved Love. 
In addition to the Heian diary Ka,:cro Nikki, Edward Seidensticker has Jiven us 
two modern novels, Kawabata Yasunari’s Snow Country and Tanizaki Junichiro's 
Sone Prefer Nettles, and he has recently completec translating the latter's 
masterpiece, The Thin Snow. The Sound of Waves is said to be only the first 
of several novels ty wonder-boy Lukio to appear in keredith Weatherby's 
translations. Yrofessor Keene himself has done brilliantly by Dazai Osarm's 
The Settin; Sun. To step down the literary ladder to the popular-historical- 
novel level, Yoshikawa Eijird's The Heiké Story as made a considerable splash 
in the West through a translation by irs. Fuki Wooyenaka (Uenaka) Uramatsu. 
Readers of any of these would co well to buy both volumes of iieene's anthology, 
and vice versa. 


Harvard University GLEN W. DAXTER 


kiurray Krieger. THE NEW APOLOGISTS FOR POETRY. liinneapolist University of 
liinnesota Press, 1956, xiv, 225pp. \jh.00. 


. Professor Krieger's book is a closely reasoned and orderly analysis of 
the theoretical principles implicit in what we still call the "New Criticism." 


It is a convincing demonstration that these principles have not been, and per- 
haps cannot be, developed systematically. What Professor Krieger finds in in- 
dividual critics and in the group as a whole are amalgamations of ideas usually 
partial, frequently inconsistent. Yet "despite the contradictions on the 
philosophical level these analjanations have done much to further the value of 
modern criticism" (p. 125), While many would rather attribute this advance to 
individual concepts or emphases rather than to the fact of contradiction or 
analgamation as such, thoy would nevertheless azree with Professor Krieger that 
the critical performance of the writers he deals with has been much better than 
their theories of literature would warrant. 

It is to the implications of such theories, at any rate, that the author 
addresses himself with much patience and logic. He casts his discussion into a 
pattern sugested (ultinately) Ly the Aristotelian analysis of the speech pro- 
cess into the speaker, the resultin,; speech, the reality referred to, and the 
audience (thet. 1358 a-b), a frci.cwork used so effectively by lieyer Abrams in 
his recent The isdirror and tie lexp. In his wrk, Professor Krieger associates 
two of these elements and thus cffcrs discussions of the creative process (much 
longer than the others): of the poem as aesthetic object viewed, however, fron 
the angle of the audience and its aesthetic experience; and of the function of 
poetry, conceived as its relation to reality. In each of these areas, he 
treats several relevant problais and ‘he weighs the approaches made to them by 
Hulne, Eliot, Richards, wrooks, Tate, Winters, Ransom, the "Neo-Aristotelians," 
and others, indicating at times the relations among these approaches and be- 

_. tween them and earlier ones to the sane problems. [In his introduction he of- 
fers a lengthy explication of Donne's "The Canonization" as a report of an 
aesthetic experience which the poetics he is searching for could aecount for 
with consistency. _ 

In the section on the creative process, Krieger shows that most of the 
New Critics assume that this process issues in an "organically unified object 
whose meaning is untranslatable." At the same tine, however, they describe the 
process itself in un-unified, dualistic terms: a specific emotion is to be ex- 
pressed by an "objective correlative," an organization of impulses or a pre- 
existing ‘piece of logic is to be communicated by the poen, and so forth. This 
contradiction can be somewhat mitigated, he feels, by a greater emphasis on the 
role of lenguazé itself and of the tradition of artistic conventions in devel- 
oping the vacue impulse to a meanin,; with which the poet begins (yp. 69-76). 
The creative faculty involved in this process is the imazination; it still func- 
tions along Coleridgean lines but now "it not only reveals itself but actually 
discovers itself in its workings with an objective medium" (p. 78). 

“In the section on the aesthetic object, we are shown how Richards' psycho- 
logical notion of irony was ap»plied by Jrooks and others to the poem itself. 
What resulted was the concept of the poem as a "controlled complexity," a set 
of meanings which captures the texture of reality in a way scientific abstrac- 
tion cannot. Krieger suvzests, however, that this position i_nores the dilenna 
that the poen, orivinally assumed to be a unique set of meanings, independent 
of reality, is. now supposed to be the ost accurate revelation of reality (pp. 
125-28), and also the difficulty that modification by context, assumed to be 
characteristic of poetry, obviously occurs in prose as well (pp. 18-49), 

In the section on the function of poetry, Krieger considers the attempts 
of New Critics to analyze the intuitive character of poetry. This effort he 


rightly places in the tradition of Romantic theorizing about the imagination, 
and he questions (1) whether this clerient should be called knowledge rather 
than something like presentational irmiediacy (pp. 189-90); (2) whether the 
notion of such comitive values can be reconciled with the central concept of 
the poem as an autonomous, not-imediately-referential object, or (3) whether 
these intuitions of complex reality conflict with the order, not to say logical 
control, which most of his critics posit in the same object (pp. 192-9 )e] 

As Krieger weighs what the New Critics have to say about these and sini- 
lar problems, he moves typically by reductions (e.g., Brooks' insistence on the 
complexity of poetic meaning noves it ultimately toward the condition of pure 
nature [pp. 132-3h]) and in disjunctions (c..., "If the context has its role in 
prose as well as in poetic discourse, it would seem that any distinction must 
collapse..." [pe 197]). Weverthcless, he gives balanced summaries of his 
writer's positions and he develops the larger patterns of his discussion with 
only occasional avicvardness. What is somewhat disappointing in the work, how- 
ever, is not that he fails to solve ‘the problems he finds in his naterial or to 
escape its dilenmas (for his rain purpose, which he achieves admirably, is 
simply to describe these), but rather that he euerges from his examination with 
his faith hardly shaken that the answers still lie within the specific fornula- 
tions and directions of the New Critics (pp. 199-200). It is also somewhat 
disappointin;; to find rrofessor Krieger takin; so little account, even in his 
notes, of the rising tide of secondary material on the New Critics (in this 
respect, compare Wellek on Eliot in Sewanee Review, Summer, 1956). If we are 
to get very far in these matters, our effort should be at least as cooperative 
as that in other fields of scholarship. Professor Krieger does, of course, 
take us a respectable distance. Our further progress, in fact, will depend 
much on preserving a basic emphasis in his work, one not found very often, that 
is, an insistence on justifying practical criticism and aesthetic rules-of- 
thumb in a philosophical framework. 


De La Salle College Dr. FIDELIAN BURKE, F. S. C. 
Catholic University of America 


Eiji Yoshikawa. THE HEIKE STORY, Translated by Fuki Wooyenaka Uramatsu. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, 627pp. $e95« ‘ 


The man in the academic street who knows little of Japanese culture ex- 
cept for painting will not find The Heiké Story utterly foreign. Pictorial art 
informs this book in specific ways. We can easily grant general stylistic 
parallels between Western painting and literature: obviously, Scott's lengthy 
descriptions have their counterpart in the laborious detail of the 19th century 
acadenic landscapes Wylie Sypher makes sonething out of the idea in Renaissance 
art: he pairs Spenser and Lotticelli; Donne and (say) Parnegianino, liilton and 
Michaelangelo. Dut in Yoshikawa's Heiké Story, it is Japanese scroll painting, 
I believe, that particularly sets the form and style of the writing. Scroll 
painting was in fact used to supplement historical annals, and the annals of the 
very period Yoshikawa deals with--the wars and intrigues of the 12th century. 
Yoshikawa is singular in bein; especially free from Western influence, and per- 
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haps to the Japanese steeped in Japanese history this pictorial way of thinking 
comes easily. There are fifty chapters in the book, and each of these is di- 
vided into several parts; each part has a scene--a phrase or a sentence, oc- 
casionally nore, sketches a highly visualized setting. The subdivisions are 
all rather short, rather of a length, unrolling in regular succession. Each 
incident is related with econony, sonmetines even baldness, that gives it an 
antique air. There is little psycholo;izing. The vast bulk of the work reports 
action and dialogue. The very infrequency of description makes it function all 
the more effectively. "The snow rrothed like snole under their horses' hoofs 
as Shigenori fled with Yoshihira in pursuit." Thore, surely, is a picture, done 
with that beautiful econory.that.we know in Japanese painting. And again, with 
a Little more detail: "The black sxy broolcd over them, and on every side the 
nountains rose’ caunt and precipitous." We often come across the careful appre- 
ciation of nature and the pictorial in-nature that is a Japanese characteristic. 
It is part of the tragedy of war, in this book, that bloodsHed must usurp atten- 
tion from the fall of the cherry blossoms. Anc hore is a defeated and forlorn 
war party retreating over winter landscape: "They stepped ashore silently and 
stopped to watch the flicht of wild geese across a desolate sky." This is Japa- 
nese, but it is also universal, and brilliantly natural. Excellent black and 
white illustrations by Kenkichi Sugimoto further enhance the book. Altogether, 
you may find yourself visualizin,; in terms of Japanese perspective, that strange 
(to us) convention by vhich paralicls converge as thcy approach the foreground. 
Perhaps the convention is effective because it docs give you such a very, good 
view. 

The scroll: painting kind of writing may seem disjointed at first, as far 
as the story line gocs. But theres, characters, plots and subplots appear and 
reappear in successive scenes, and cumulatively the larger pattern shows itsclf. 
Readers of The Tale of Genji will recognize the sotting and manners: here is 
the creat capital city Kyoto, ringed about with mountains and-monasterics; here 
the complicated etiquette, the elegance in manners, in poctry, in music. But 
Murasaki''s period is one of peace, and her novels are urbane. This period (very 
little later) is warlike, and the story heroic. Etiquette must give way to nore 
military virtucs. Out of the stress of the times the great warrior clans gain 
importance, and Kiyonori of the Heiké rises from hunble beyinnings to become 
chicf — to the Enpcror, overconin;; the Genji family and establishing 
the Hoik 

Onc of the interwoven sub-storiecs is that tragic one uscd in the movie 
The Gate of Hell, the story of the consuming passion of iworito for Wataru's 
beautiful wife. After the tragic outconc liorito is metamorphosed by years as a 
penitent monk and reappears at tines later as a sort of tragic chorus. His 
conuments on the action come nearer tham anything clse to stating the thome of 
the novel. "wan is a most troublesome creature... Do not the teachings of Buddha 
say that man is a jod and a devil by turns, that he is a dangerous creature 
tossed unceasingly between good and evil?...The fascination that power has for 
man is indeed a nygtery. He who once tastes of it cannot avoid creating con- 
flict or is hinself drawm into it." So with Kiyonori, a man notably gentle. 
We see the incident of his carly life when he spares the foxes in the hunt, which 
incident he takes as a sort of talisuan. And jater we sce hin spare his ecneny's 
young son, dnd it is this boy who at the ond of the book shows promise of grow- 
ing and of rallying his party to defcat tho Heiké. There is foil for such as 
Kiyonori in the charming character of Asatori, best of flute players, touching 


in his devotion first to his emperor and later to the poor. In his modesty, he 
is free from the problems of those who have tasted power. The rare excellence 
of his musicianship delicately implies the suporiority of his life over those 
involved in political conflict. 

The translator, iir. Uramatsu, tells us in a note how the author has never 
been influcnced by Western literature: "...ehis background and technique as a 
writer have boen shaped exclusively by the traditions of Japanese classical 
literature on which he draws entirely for his odels and sources." Here, then, 
we think, is a book that is thoroughly Japanesc. But the translator apparently 
fecls this will be too Japanesc. He condenses, and excises “1mch that is sig- 
nificant and of great interest to a Japanese audience familiar with the histori- 
cal setting." This is too bad. An occasional footnote on historical or liter- 
ary background would surcly make a close translation palatable to Westerners. 
There arc, it is true, a great host of names in the book as it stands (Mr. Ura- 
natsu gives us helpful maps and family trees, and might have added a list of 
principal characters) but anyone with average experience of Russian novels can 
keep the nanes straight cnough. In this book where complexity is of the es- 
sence, it is a pity we do not get it all. DBut the English is, in gmeral, vory 
good. The author will presumably go on to finish the whole story of the Heiké, 
and we can hope the same translator will give us the rest, cven if he does con- 
tinue to simplify. 


White Plains, Now York RUTH ap ROBERTS 
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of the Seven Wise Masters, ab 3. , 


ANCIENT WORLD, '‘Anat's Blood-Bath, ab 2; The Cleopatra Theme in Litera- 
ture before 1700, ab 1; The Curse of Agade: The Ekur Revenge, ab 2; The Cunei- 
form Background of the Tower of Babel Story, ab 4; Independent Sources in Sup- 
port of Herodotus, ab k; The Literary History of a liesopotarian Fable, ab 3; 
Masscbah and Bamah in Is. 6:13b, ab 3; Uuythological Allusions in Ezek. 28:12-18, 
ab hj; Babylonian Bilingual Texts, ab 5; A Re-oxamination of the Old Babylon- 
ian Gilgamesh Tablet at Yale, ab 5; Secundus the Silent and the Story of the 
Seven Wise tasters, ab 3; Some Notes on the Halakha of the Qumran War Scroll, ab 
3; Textual Variants in the Hebrew Bible Significant for Oritical Analysis, ab 
4; Traditions of Authorship and Canonicity in Babylonian Literature, ab 5. 


NEAR EAST, leander and the Arabs, ab 8; The Near East and the Caucasus, 
ab 4; The Ottoman Archives as a Source for suropean History, ab 8. 


ISLA. The Achievements of Saladin and Egypt, ab 8s Arabic Drama as a 
Means of Evaluating Western Impact on the Near East, ab 8; Chicago Conference 
on a hianual for an Islamic Civilization Course 53; influences of European Lan- 
guages on Persian in Recent Times (from the Karly 19th century to the Present) 
ab 6; Persian translation of Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia 33; The Thousand 
and One Nights. The Hunchback, Sindbad, and Other Tales, tr. Dawood, rd 13. 


INDIA. God Aryaman, ab 6; He Who Rides a Tiger by Bhattacharya rd 6; 
Indian Institute of Culture 33; The Kunfila Story jn its Avadfinaca taka and Divya- 
vadana Versions, ab 6; lienschen am Strom by Kabir, rd 45; The Ramayana as Told 
by Aubrey ienen, corr 7; Scit vielen tausand Nachten brennt dic Lampe by Abbas, 

3 Some Notes on the Jataka and ty in Kuchean B), 
ab 7; The Song of God: Bhacavad-Gita, tr Prabhavananda & Isherwood, rd 1; A 
Text of ab Use of Vipulas, ab 6. 


FAR EAST. Heroes and Heroines in Far Eastern Literature, abs 28. 


CHINA. Chao Tze-chiang's translations of Tu Fu 59; Chinese poetry expli- 
cation (Cedules from a Berkeley workshop) 32; The Conmon Man versus the Offici- 
als in Yuan Drama, ab 29; inent in Linguistic Description for Late Ar- 
chaic Chinese, ab 323 Formal Reasoning in the Chao lun, ab 31; The Functions of 
Pitch in the Chinese Language, Chinese Prosody and Chinese Song, ab 31; The 


Heroes and the Heroines of iuedern Chinese l’iction, or Six Authors in Search of 


a Hero, ab 29; History of oderm China by Latourette, rd hk; The Hsiung-lNu and 
the Yuch-Chi Rela to karly Trade Routes, ab 32; Some Early Contri- 
butions to Chinese Grammar, ab 30; The, Travel Diary of a Yiian Artist, ab 31; 


Thao (1828?-1890):. The Life and Writings.of a Displaced Person by licAleavy, 


JAPAN. Anthology of Japabese Literature, fron the Earliest Era to the lid- 
(continued on p. 65) 
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